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Mr. Hicks, ''was the ownership of Karion and its neighborhood. The 
Samians asserted that the Prienian occupation of them was a modern 
encroachment. The arguments on either side were based partly on in- 
scriptions, partly on written histories, and also on the circumstances of 
previous arbitrations. It is probable that the Samian arguments are 
recited first, inasmuch as it was the Samians. who had raised the dis- 
cussion." Mr. Hicks says further: 

The heading of the Rhodian award is happily preserved, and is very explicit. 
After giving the names of the five arbitrators, and of the delegates from Samos 
and Priene respectively, and having stated the circumstances under which the 
award was delivered, the Rhodians proceed to affirm in brief that they hold the 
claim of Priene to Karion and its environs to be fully proved ( lines 1-27 ) . They 
add that they have made two copies of the award, and have delivered one to the 
authorities at Samos and the other to the authorities at Priene (lines 27-44). 
Then there follow a recital at length of the arguments that had been employed 
on either side (lines 45-154). Finally the arbitrators sum up and pronounce 
judgment in favor of Priene (lines 154-157). Appended was a specification of 
the exact boundaries between the Samian and Prienian lands: of this survey 
only the beginning is preserved (lines 158-170). Of the recital of the pleadings 
many lines have been lost. But enough remains for us to see clearly the precise 
questions at issue, the chief arguments urged by Samos and Priene and the final 
award of Rhodes. 

THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE 

In July and October, 1909, there appeared in the Journal articles on 
the International Opium Commission which met at Shanghai on the 1st, 
and adjourned on the 26th of February, 1909. In addition to outlining the 
actual work of the commission and the results attained therein, an account 
was given of the opium problem as seen in the Far Bast and in the home 
territories of the United States and those European countries which par- 
ticipated in the commission. The efforts made by the interested govern- 
ments to enact opium legislation in accord with modern ideas before the 
commission met was also sketched, and there followed a comment on the 
work of the commission itself and on its final conclusions on the great 
mass of data submitted to it. 

In regard to the commission itself, it was pointed out that amongst the 
most important objects gained had been the willingness of China to con- 
sult with a majority of the treaty Powers in regard to her internal as 
well as her external traffic in opium ; that by the joint action of the inter- 
ested governments the opium problem had been raised from a national to 
an international plane ; and that this had impressed the Chinese Govern- 
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ment and people with the fact that the western Powers and Japan deeply 
sympathized with her in her effort to suppress an evil which undoubtedly 
lay at the bottom of her past inertia. The fact was also demonstrated to 
China that an international commission could meet on her territory, 
interest themselves in her welfare, and break up without demanding a 
province or an indemnity. But perhaps the chief accomplishment of the 
commission was that delegates representing thirteen different Powers, all 
having a common interest, and the majority of them having a peculiar 
financial interest in the opium problem, could meet together, discuss that 
problem in all its moral, social and economic bearings, and unanimously 
agree that it ought to be mitigated or suppressed, and pledge themselves 
to make large financial sacrifices to that end. 

Had not the conclusions of the International Opium Commission been 
unanimous, it is doubtful whether either national or international efforts 
for the solution of the opium problem could have reached the present 
satisfactory stage. It certainly would have been impossible for the 
American Government to have proposed to the interested governments 
that they assemble in a conference with power to give to the main salutary 
propositions of the International Commission and the essential corollaries 
derived therefrom the sanction and force of international law. 

The International Commission having been harmonious and having 
arrived at unanimous conclusions as to the best means for solving national 
and international opium problems, the American Government took 
another step forward by proposing to those governments which had been 
represented in the commission that there should be an international con- 
ference with full powers. This step the United States took within a few 
months of the adjournment of the International Commission, for on Sep- 
tember 1, 1909, the Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, issued a circular pro- 
posal to the interested governments in which was conveyed an expression 
of the satisfaction of the American Government with the results achieved 
by the International Opium Commission. Further, that in the opinion 
of the leaders of the anti-opium movement in the United States much 
had been accomplished by the commission, and that both by the govern- 
ment and people of the United States it was recognized that the results 
achieved were largely due to the generous spirit in which the representa- 
tives of the governments concerned approached the subject. It was de- 
clared that the United States appreciated the magnitude of the opium 
problem and the serious financial interests involved in the production of 
and trade in the drug; that it was deeply impressesd by the friendly 
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cooperation of the powers financially interested, and in the desire as 
expressed by the resolutions of the commission 1 that the opium evil 
should be mitigated or eradicated not only from Par Eastern countries, 
but also from their home territories and possessions in other parts of the 
world. It was noted also that, as the result of the investigation of the 
opium problem in the United States by the American commissioners, it 
was found that quite apart from the question as it affected the Philippine 
Islands, a serious opium evil obtained in the United States itself; that 
this was in a measure due to the large Chinese population in the country, 
to intimate commercial intercourse with the Orient, and to the unre- 
stricted importation of opium and the manufacture and distribution of 
morphine ; that therefore the interest of the United States in the opium 
problem was material as well as humanitarian; and that as the result of 
the investigations made before the meeting of the International Opium 
Commission at Shanghai, the Congress of the United States had passed 
the Opium Exclusion Act of February 9, 1909. As an important factor, 
it was pointed out that the United States is not itself an opium producing 
country, and to make its anti-narcotic laws and the same laws in force 
in the Philippine Islands fully effective, there should be a control of the 
amount of opium shipped by opium-producing countries to the United 
States and its possessions. To this end it would be necessary to secure 
the international and sympathetic cooperation of opium-producing coun- 
tries. Note was made that it was a matter of discussion and was recog- 
nized by the International Commission as a whole that the resolutions 
passed by the commission, however important morally, would fail to 
satisfy enlightened public opinion unless by subsequent agreement of the 
Powers they and the minor question involved in them were incorporated 
in an international convention. It was further stated that the American 
Government was deeply impressed by the gravity of the general opium 
problem and the desirability of divesting it of local and unwise agitation, 
as well as the necessity of maintaining it upon the basis of fact as deter- 
mined by the International Opium Commission. For these reasons the 
American Government considered it important that international effect 
and sanction should be given to the resolutions of the commission. To 
this end it was proposed that an international conference be held at a 
convenient date at The Hague or elsewhere, composed of one or more 
delegates of each of the participating Powers, and that the delegates 

i Printed in Suppmiment to this Jotjbnal, 3:275. 
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should have full powers to conventionalize the resolutions adopted at 
Shanghai and their necessary consequences. In the circular proposal of 
the American Government, there was suggested as a tentative programme 
based upon the resolutions and proceedings of the International Commis- 
sion, the following: 

(a) The advisability of uniform national laws and regulations to con- 
trol the production, manufacture, and distribution of opium, its deriva- 
tives and preparations; 

(b) The advisability of restricting the number of ports through which 
opium may be shipped by opium-producing countries; 

(c) The means to be taken to prevent at the port of departure the 
shipment of opium, its derivatives and preparations, to countries that 
prohibit or wish to prohibit or control their entry ; 

(d) The advisability of reciprocal notification of the amount of opium, 
its derivatives and preparations, shipped from one country to another ; 

(e) Kegulation by the Universal Postal Union of the transmission of 
opium, its derivatives and preparations, through the mails; 

(f) The restriction or control of the cultivation of the poppy so that 
the production of opium will not be undertaken by countries which at 
present do not produce it, to compensate for the reduction being made in 
British India and China; 

(g) The application , of the pharmacy laws of the governments con- 
cerned to their subjects in the consular districts, concessions and settle- 
ments in China; 

(h) The propriety of restudying treaty obligations and international 
agreements under which the opium traffic is at present conducted; 

(i) The advisability of uniform provisions of penal laws concerning 
offenses against any agreements that the Powers may make in regard to 
opium production and traffic; 

(j) The advisability of uniform marks of identification of packages 
containing opium in international transit; 

(k) The advisability of permits to be granted to exporters of opium, 
its derivatives and preparations; 

(1) The advisability of reciprocal right of search of vessels suspected 
of carrying contrabrand opium ; 

(m) The advisability of measures to prevent the unlawful use of a 
flag by vessels engaged in the opium traffic; 

(n) The advisability of an international commission to be intrusted 
with the carrying out of any international agreement concluded. 
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It was conveyed to the Powers interested that the American Govern- 
ment did not wish to prescribe the scope of the conference, or present a 
programme that might not be varied nor enlarged, but that it believed 
that the foregoing suggestions might properly serve as the basis at least 
for preliminary discussion. A formal expression of opinion and exchange 
of views was invited not merely upon the topics outlined, but upon other 
aspects of the opium and allied problems which might seem of peculiar 
importance to any participating nation, the exchange of views and ex- 
pression of opinion to take place as early as possible. This course was 
suggested as likely to facilitate the work of the conference and materially 
shorten its labors in that it would enable the American Government to 
prepare in advance a definitive programme based upon the suggestions 
and views of the participating governments. 

As stated above, these proposals were made on the 1st of September, 
1909, to those Powers which cooperated with the United States in the 
International Commission at Shanghai. Within a year all of the govern- 
ments which took part in the International Opium Commission had ac- 
cepted the proposals of the American Government, and the Netherlands 
Government very courteously issued an invitation for the conference to 
be held at The Hague May 30, 1911. 

Since the adjournment of the International Commission, and in view 
of the meeting of the proposed conference at an early date at The Hague, 
all of the interested governments have made further efforts to restrict or 
suppress the evils associated with the over-production cf opium, and in 
accepting the tentative items of the American proposal have added to 
them by proposing the enlargement of the scope of the conference so that 
it may deal with the production, manufacture and traffic in other habit- 
forming drugs. Great Britain, which of all the Powers has the largest 
interests at stake — those involved in the Indo-Chinese opium traffic and 
the excise revenue derived from the consumption of opium in India — 
has earnestly insisted that the conference deal efficiently with the manu- 
facture and trade in morphine and cocaine, and has set herself earnestly 
to solve the economic difficulties which confront her in her gradual 
abolition of the Indo-Chinese opium trade. There can be no doubt that 
in the past as regards the opium traffic the Indian Government has been 
open to criticism, but as an indication of its willingness to correct an evil 
once that evil is demonstrated, the words of Lord Minto, late Governor 
General of India, as spoken before his legislative council prior to the 
assembling of the International Opium Commission, may be quoted. 
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Speaking of the effects of China's opium suppression on the Indian 
revenues, he said: 

I am afraid I am unable to follow the * * * sweeping assumption that 
India is about to be sacrificed for the pleasure of- a few faddists. Neither do I 
think we are entitled to doubt the good faith of the Chinese Government (i. e., 
her intention to suppress her opium evil). * * * Papers which I have had 
recently before me indicate every intention on the part of China to reduce with 
a strong hand the consumption of opium and the growth of the poppy in her 
own territory. I am no opium faddist. I quite admit the hardship a proscrip- 
tion of opium would entail on those who use it in moderation * * * and I 
am well aware of the difficulties surrounding any attempt to reduce its pro- 
duction. But there is no doubt throughout the whole civilized world a feeling 
of disguest at the demoralizing effect of the opium habit in excess. It is a 
feeling in which we cannot but share. We could not with any self-respect refuse 
to assist China on the ground of loss of revenue to India. 

This statement was made in March, 1907, shortly after the American 
Government's proposal for an International Opium Commission, and at 
the beginning of China's great modern battle against her opium evil. 
Since then great strides have been made in China and in other countries 
for the suppression or mitigation of the opium traffic, and Lord Minto 
may again be quoted as showing the present mind of the Indian Govern- 
ment. As Governor General of India he last presided in his legislative 
council on the 30th of March, 1910, and in saying farewell to its mem- 
bers, he stated: 

Three years ago — at the budget debate — I referred to the arrangements which 
had been made with China for assisting her in the gigantic task of putting down 
the opium habit in her vast territories. I deprecated the doubts that were 
thrown on the good faith of the Chinese Government, and I refused to accept the 
assumption that the revenues of India were being sacrificed to the views of a 
few faddists. The three years for which we agreed to coSperate with China as a 
test of her sincerity have not yet expired, and it would be premature to discuss 
the results of the experiment. Nevertheless, I think that I may justly invite the 
attention of the Council to the verdict of the International Commission which 
sat at Shanghai last year. * * * The Commission recorded its recognition of 
"the unswerving sincerity of the Government of China in their efforts to eradi- 
cate the production and consumption of opium throughout the Empire * * * 
arid the real, though unequal, progress already made in a task which is one of 
the greatest magnitude." We may welcome the integrity of China's aims, and 
though our cooperation with her has involved genuine sacrifices, both in British 
India and in the States of some of my friends, the Ruling Chiefs of Central India, 
we can distinctly claim that those sacrifices have been made in the interests of 
humanity alone. 
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Thus it is clear that with the two chief parties to the suppression of 
the opium evil in the Far Bast working in accord, and that as between 
them they must make the largest financial sacrifices, there can be no doubt 
that the Powers other than Great Britain and China to be represented in 
the conference will find some means of suppressing or mitigating the 
opium and allied problems in their Par Eastern possessions and home 
territories. It may be said that there is no such thing as evil wholly 
national in its incidence. Where an evil appears amongst one people, it 
is generally the reflex or concomitant of a similar evil amongst other 
peoples. This being so, few evils can be eradicated by national action 
alone. National action may be incentive, but finally there must be inter- 
national action. The suppression of the opium and allied evils has on 
these principles been raised from the plane of sporadic national effort to 
the higher and more certain ground of international cooperation. The 
honor roll of international action for the settlement of the opium and 
allied problems is as follows : America, Austria-Hungary, China, Prance, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia and Siam. 

COUNT APPONTI AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

Count Apponyi, a distinguished Hungarian statesman, formerly Min- 
ister of Education, arrived in New York on February 7, 1911, on an 
unofficial peace mission to the people of the United States. It is not the 
distinguished statesman's first visit to the United States for, as a member 
of the Interparliamentary Union, he took part in the proceedings of the 
Interparliamentary meeting at St. Louis in 1904, under the presidency 
of the Honorable Richard Bartholdt, and it is well known that the motion 
made by Senator Burton, then a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, for the call of the Second Hague Conference, induced President 
Roosevelt to take the steps which resulted in the meeting of that con- 
ference on June 15, 1907. 

Count Apponyi speaks English with remarkable ease and grace, and 
he delivered in the section of international law of the Congress of Arts 
and Sciences at St. Louis in 1904 a remarkable address in English upon 
the juridical nature of the relations between Austria and Hungary. 

The Count cherishes no illusions, for, while he believes in international 
peace, and advocates arbitration for the settlement of controversies be- 
tween nations, he does not believe that peace is already in sight, and he 



